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Present Status Of Florida Citrus 
Rates for 1937-38 Season 


Under date of October 12, The 
Growers and Shippers League of 
Florida issued the following state- 
ment in regard to the existing freight 
rates affecting Florida citrus growers 
and shippers: 

To Florida Citrus Growers 
and Shippers: 

The railroads have extended the 
application of last season’s emer- 
gency, truck competitive and truck- 
boat competitive reduced freight 
rates on Florida citrus fruit as fol- 
lows: 

To June 30, 1938 on shipments to 
Southern territory and some sections 
of Southwestern territory, 

To July 31, 1938 on shipments to 
points in Eastern Trunk Line, New 
England, Buffalo-Pittsburgh, Central 
and 7‘inois Freight Associations ter- 
rite’ .;also to points loocated on and 
east of the Missouri river in Western 
Trunk Line territory. 

All of the reduced rates are now 
in effect, except to Western Trunk 
Line territory, which has received 
our active attention ever since the 
carriers allowed the rates to expire 
last June. At our request F. C. Hill- 
yer, Commerce Attorney, appeared 
before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on October 6, and urged 
that prompt and favorable action be 
taken on an application to reinstate 
on short notice, the 12 cents per 100 


pounds reduction to Western Trunk 
Line points. The Commission grant- 
ed the application and the Agent 
Roy Rope has reinstated the reduced 
rate to all points shown in Section 6 
of his Citrus Tariff I. C. C. No. 1828, 
to become effective on October 15th, 
subject to expiration date of July 31, 
1938. Rates carrying the 12 cents 
reduction to Denver and other points 
in Western Trunk Line territory ly- 
ing west of the Missouri river which 
were formerly published in Section 
8-A of Supplement 59 to Agent 
Pope’s tariff, but cancelled out last 
June, have not as yet been reinstated. 

Florida will continue to benefit 
this season by the extension of a 20 
cents per 100 pounds rate reduction 
(18 cents per box or $72.00 per min- 
imum carload of 400 boxes) to points 
on and east of the Mississippi river 
located in the above named territor- 
ies; also by extension of a 12 cents 
per 100 pounds reduction, (10.8¢ per 
box or $43.20 per minimum carload 
of 400 boxes) to principal points in 
the states of Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, (on and east of the 
Missouri river), Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Wisconsin (paints lying north 
of a line drawn from Milwaukee 
through Madison to the Mississippi 
river), and Michigan (upper penin- 
sula) ; also by the continued applica- 
tion of.last season’s truck-boat com- 


petitive rates to U. S. North Atlan- 
tic ports. 
Northwestern Territory 

So far the trans-continental lines 
have refused to join their connections 
in making any reduction in Florida 
citrus rates to points in the terri- 
tory lying west of Denver. The 
Southwestern lines quite recently 
proposed the establishment of a rate 
of 125 cents per 100 pounds too ap- 
ply on citrus from Texas to North- 
west Pacific coast territory. Upon 
learning of this proposal we _ tele- 
graphed Mr. J. G. Kerr, chairman 
Southern Freight Association and the 
chief traffic officer of the Florida 
railroads urging that they take im- 
mediate steps to protect the Florida 
citrus industry in the matter by un- 
dertaking to arrange a reduction in 
present rates to conform with what- 
ever reduction is made from Texas. 
Replies received indicate that the 
Florida lines were unaware of this 
proposal, but have new put machin- 
ery in motion to develop full infer- 
mation thereon. 

The Rail’s Truck-Boat Competitive 

Rates 

The railroad’s 4th section Appli- 
cations to apply truck-boat competi- 
tive rates on citrus fruits from Flor- 
ida to North Atlantic Ports every 
day, instead of on the sailing day 

(Continued on page 21) 
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A big apple crop this season, which 
is a factor always to be given due 
consideration in anticipating our cit- 
rus marketing season. Apples, prunes 
and oranges hold an inter-relation- 
ship with respect to the winter diet 
of the nation, Let one become too 
high priced and housewives turn to 
another. Not only is this season’s 
apple crop more widespread, but 
sizes are running far bigger than 
last season, which will be an import- 
ant factor in determining the total 
number of boxes, barrels and bush- 
els, 


Speaking of apples reminds of the 
sacrificial zeal of one Andy Slaugh- 
ter, secretary of the Orlando cham- 
ber of commerce. Probably from 
reading the newspapers, the Rever- 
end Slaughter learned that the youth 
of Florida were devoting a great 
deal of time to a form of physical 
exercise that was called the Big Ap- 
ple, Putting three under-cover men 
on the job, he ascertained that this 
sort of thing was going on even in- 
side the city limits of the City Beau- 
tiful. At first he stood aghast at 
the idea of these youths thus lend- 
ing themselves to advertising apples 
right in Orange County, Florida. 
Then he decided to do something 
about it. He indited a letter to all 
and sundry clubs, dance halls and 
dancers in the state, pleading for a 
greater patriotism, and announcing 
that the real and proper name of 
this terpsichorean activity was the 
Big Orange. He hinted that the pro- 
per name had better be used, or the 
offenders would be expelled from 
the Greater Orlando Chamber of 
Commerce. Just what results ob- 
tained have not yet béen made clear. 


But to demonstrate that this is 
a Democracy, and that its people 
resent being told that they must, or 
must not do any particular thing, the 
Orlando city commissioners got ev- 
en with Andy Slaughter by repaint- 
ing the city’s traffic lights. These, 
which long had been of a beautiful 
orange color, are now a beautiful 
lemon yellow, 


E. D. Dow (E. Dewitt Dow to you), 


long traffic manager of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange, thinks the citrus 
industry of the state now is in a box, 
or should be in a box. He is the 
present sales director of the E, T. 
Roux Crate Co., and boxes are some- 
what down his alley. 


We gather that Mrs. Arthur Full- 
er of Altamonte Springs doesn’t like 
California. Long having been a resi- 
dent of Florida, she is, 
somewhat accustomed to 
weather at times, but any place which 
has unusual weather all the time, as 
she gathered to be the case during 
her stay in California, somehow 
doesn’t measure up to her ideals. 


she says, 


unusual 


George M. Barley of Jacksonville, 
Florida representative for the firm 
of Ashcraft & Wilkinson of Atlanta, 
purveyors of materials for fertilizer 
manufactories, gets 
nomination for one of the nicest fel- 
lows in that line of business around 
these diggings. 


our personal 


Then there is J. L. (Jimmypipe) 
Baskin of the Dutch Potash Syndi- 
cate, 


Last season 72 per cent of Flor- 
ida’s citrus fruits were sold through 
the ten big auction markets of the 
Country, and 28 per cent were sold 
outside. That is just’ about a com- 
plete reversal of form since the 
World War. Prior to that time, the 
big fraction of these fruits was being 
sold upon an f.o.b. basis, and the 
minor fraction went through the 
auctions. 


As we have previously emphasized, 
this in good part due, we opine, to 
the high minimum load prescribed by 
the railroads, plus the development 
of road and truck transportation. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, uses more citrus fruits now 
than it did then, but more than four 
fifths of its requirements are hauled 
into Harrisburg today by truck out 
of auction centers. All of the Har- 
risburg business, we recall, once was 
done strictly upon an f.o.b. basis. 


W. M. (Bill) Glenn, editor of the 
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re 
Frank Kay 


Anderson 


Orlando Morning Sentinel, and R. 
L. (Bob) Glenn, big leader among 
the railroad brotherhoods, whose 
home port is Sanford, are not re- 
lated, 


W. J. Howey, in from Hooey-in- 
the-hills, and Claude F, Walker of 
the Walker Fertilizer Co., Orlando, 
eating lunch and holding one of their 
interminable conferences in Shar- 
key’s at Orlando. If we were a 
restauranteur we would, whenever 
those two get together, “put the ta- 
ble on time.” 


Which reminds that recently Opie 
Read, the cne time nationally known 
novelist, was cut off the air because 
of a story he was telling being a bit 
too robust, in the opinion of his radio 
Now that hurt us. For be 
it known, Opie Read was a school- 
mate of our father. We were early 
taught that Opie Read was something 
of importance; that he had a mind 
with a capital “M’”, and a lot of 
other attributes. Now he has been 
cut off the air. Wonder if it is the 
debilitating influence of too much 
of his time having been spent in 
Lake County, Florida? 


censor, 


Now comes forward Mrs. Adelaide 
Kenney of Winter Park, and makes 
known the fact that she, too, reads 
and likes Impressions. Our public 
does grow. 


That makes us think that away 
back when W, H. (Bill) Mouser was 
just getting W. H. Mouser & Co. 
under way, we, in the process of 
aiding him to get an advertisement 
ready for this compendium of wis- 
dom, coined the word Personalized. 
We convinced him that he was going 
to try to conduct a sort of person- 
alized service, and why not say so? 
Since that time the word seems to 
have percolated outward. In a re- 
cent issue of a magazine we contend 
six advertisements using the word 
personalized. And now someone 
likely will come forward to establish 
that the word personalized first was 
used in Egypt, probably by the 
Sphinx in the days of the Ptolemeys. 
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The foregoing is rather leading up 
to announcement that only very 
recently we discovered that in Eng- 
land today there is current a publi- 
cation called Impressions. Now, we 
wonder, how long has that been go- 
ing on? 


And that brings up the fact that 
no longer may we brag, as often we 
have done, of our own international 
significance. Remember, little Frank 
Kay Adams away up in Quebec Pro- 
vince, our namesake. Recently a 
letter from up in Quebec, and little 
Frank has passed to his reward. 


Standing on a Sanford street re- 
cently we spotted a figger 
that seemed somehow a little out of 
place. Coming closer, to scrutinize 
more carefully, and, sure enough, it 
was none other than Harrison W. 
Ambrose, the sage of Florence Villa, 
all lost and looking for a place to 
eat. We directed him to the place 
where customarily our 
own tapeworm, and he away 
satisfied, 


manly 


we refresh 


went 


H. Grady Zellner and Mrs, Zellner 
of Tampa, taking the air upon a busy 
Orlando street, and a bit confused 
by the traffic and noise; but Mrs. 
Zellner sufficiently self-possessed to 
chide this writer for one of those 
little items a couple of years back 
which could have improved these col- 
umns by being left out. 


Down to Crooked Lake in Polk 
County and, feeling right robust, we 
dropped down, dropped down is right, 
to see the Paul Statons. Dusting 
ourself off after rolling down from 
the garage atop the hillside to the 
house beside the lake, saw no 
one, But from the water a voice 
rang out: “Frances, Oh Frances!” 
And from the house an answering 
“Y-e-e-s.”” From the basso disgusto 
in the water: “Oh Frances, here is 
your boy friend.” Which slap at 
Mrs. Stanton possibly was someone’s 
idea of rebuking this writer for a 
recent reference to a_ gentleman 
whom we denominated as ‘Mrs. 
Stanton’s husband.” 


we 


A meeting with Deacon Bryan of 
Lake Garfield Nurseries, of Bartow, 
the first in quite a while, and he 
quite optimistic concerning condi- 
tions and the nursery business in 
particular. 


L. Maxcy, Inc., is invading Taxes 
this season. At Weslaco not only 
will the Maxcy canning subsidiary 
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operate a canning and juice plant, 
but a full blown packing house for 
handling fresh fruit will be in ope- 
Then the Dr. P. Phillips 
Co. will open a canning plant in the 
Rio Grande Valley this season also; 
and Bruce’s Juices of Tampa _ will 
open a grapefruit juice plant in the 
Valley simultaneously. That is 
quite an invasion of the Valley by 
Florida interests in a single season. 


ration too. 


The Texas industry just grew out 
of Florida in the beginning. Seeds 
and nursery stock were of Florida 
origin almost exclusively. Then A. 
R, Sandlin of Leesburg, and Albert 
Connelly of Sanford, spent a lot of 
time out there aiding the Texas 
folks in finding markets for their 
production. Now, it seems, Florida 
is taking hold in a rather substan- 
tial way. 


Of course, it is rather’ common 
knowledge that American Fruit Grow- 
ers Inc. had important Texas opera- 
tions in citrus beginning some several 
years back, 


And Latt Maxcy has gone back to 
first love, cattle. The Maxcy 
ranch, away out east of Babson Park 
today comprises about 66,000 acres, 
with thousands of blissful 
bovines busily preparing themselves 


his 


several] 


to become beefsteaks. 


George L, Burr takes up the white 
man’s burden as head of the Winter 
Haven Orange festival, replacing 
John F. May who has done yeoman 
service as president of the institu- 
tion for years. With John May tak- 
ing a deserved rest from the ardu- 
ous job, and Jack Guthrie away in 
Washington, secretarying to Sena- 
tor Pepper, the Orange Festival is 
minus two of its pillars. You are 
wrong; the Orange Festival has no 
sleepers! However, Winter Haven 
folk are just naturally go-getters, 
and they’ll find a way. 


It was somewhat refreshing to 
read that the Polk County school 
authorities had found that the Or- 
ange Festival of last year was de- 
moralizing to youngsters, hence no 
holiday this year to permit attend- 
ance. For once our conscience is 
clear. Remember, we missed the 
Festival last year, for the first time, 
so we were not a contributing de- 
moralizing influence in that instance. 


A meeting on the street in Jack- 
sonville, with Jack Kerns, he of the 
old Armour Fertilizer Works, Terra 


Seven 


Ceia Estates etc, and perhaps one 
of the best known men to citrus 
folks all over the peninsula. Now 


all out of the game, and quietly 
demeaning himself in the insurance 
business in the Gateleg City 


John Maxcy of Frostproof as 
chairman of the new Florida Citrus 
Commission. A very logical selec- 
tion. No longer interested in any 
way as a packer, John Maxcy has 
been sticking to running his bank 
at Frostproof, acting as the sort of 
Daddy te the town, which his fath- 
er really was, and giving his atten- 
tion to his grove holdings. These 
are important enough for him to take 
a real interest in the industry, and he 
has the time to permit him being a 
real chairman of the group. 


Back in the days when we used to 
ride with Charlie Walker 35 miles 
across sand trails to Frostproof from 
Bartow to visit the elder Maxcy, 
father of this present crop of emi- 
nents, it didn’t occur to us that some 
day a Frostproof man might be made 
presiding elder of this industry, 


We recall. one day, when Mrs. Bar- 
ber was running the Frostproof ho- 
tel, asking the cause of a ncise un- 
der the house. It was a hog scratch- 
ing against a pillar. Then we asked 
the cause of the noise outside. It 
was the jubilation over an election 
just held to bar hogs and cattle from 
running at large upon the streets of 
Frostproof, 


Now, somehow we think we have 
told that one before. If only we 
don’t repeat those good ones with- 
out a sufficient interlude. As when 
Mike and Mrs. Hetherington were 
running the old daily Lakeland News. 
A wonderful job they did with prac- 
tically no staff at all. However, 
there were ooccasional slips. For 
instance, every day they ran a two- 
column story, a sort of love thriller, 
inside on page six. A dizzy fore- 
man mixed up the boxes of used 
and unused plates, and some of the 
stories reappeared too soon after 
their first appearance. Prompting 
Adrian P. Jordan, then editor of 
the Punta Gorda Herald, to perpe- 
trate this one: “Some of the stories 
which the Lakeland News runs are so 
good that they run them several 
times.” 


Personal nomination for the most 
circulating man in citrus, at least 
his orbit coincides with ours mcst 

(Continued on page 19) 
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The Development Of... 
The Citrus Canning Industry 


C. E. LINDSAY, PRESIDENT, 
FLORIDA GRAPEFRUIT CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


The development of the citrus 
canning industry has been one of out- 
standing accomplishment, both as to 
the excellent quality of the product 
produced and also as to its rapid 
growth in volume within the brief 
period of a few years. Our organiza- 
tion has recently completed its tenth 
year of operation. During the sea- 
son of 1924-25, the year preceding 
the beginning of our operation, the 
total pack of canned citrus in Flor- 
ida was 350,000 cases. For the pre- 
sent season, that of 1936-37, com- 
pleted some two or three menths ago, 
the total pack was 8,550,570 cases. 
This represents the total pack of can- 
ned grapefruit, grapefruit juice, a 
blend of orange and_ grapefruit 
juice, and also orange and grapefruit 
segements for salad. 

I asked the secretary of the Flor- 
ida Grapefruit Canners Association 
to give me the approximate amounts 
paid by the canning industry, for 
grapefruit and for wages during the 
past three seasons. These figures are 
as follows: During the season of 
1934-35 the amount paid by canners 
for grapefruit was $1,796,063.39 
and for labor $2,006,045.95; During 
the 1935-36 season, canners paid 
$2,436,109.06 for grapefruit and 
$1,393,582.27 for labor; During the 
1936-37 season just recently com- 
pleted the amount paid to growers 
and shippers for grapefruit was 
$3,401,407.79 and the amount paid 
for labor was $2,684,798.80. 

The canning industry in Florida 
purchased slightly less than forty per 
cent of the total grapefruit crop 
past season and paid on average price 
per box net to the grower of more 
than the returns from the average 
auction markets for U. S. No. 2 
grapefruit. The canners purchased 
any fruit, regardless of grade, any 
that was fit for human consumption, 
and it is the average paid for all 
these grades which were used for 
canning, that is compared with the 
auction price for U. S. No. 2 grape- 
fruit. Canners were a big factor in 
maintaining better prices for grow- 


ers, 

I regret to occasionally read where 
some—perhaps over-zealous—person 
makes the statement that canners 
can pay from 75c to $1.25 per bex 
for canning grapefruit. In a meas- 
ure this is true but the possibilities 
should be explored and undoubtedly 
some illuminating facts will prevail. 
When canners pay these prices, then 
the canned product enters what is 
known as the luxury class and the 
volume consumers purchase decreases 
so that the amount we are able to 
sell is at least fifty per cent less. 
This necessitates crowding more on 
the fresh fruit market with a pos- 
sible lower price on all fresh fruit 
shipped, unless there is a very short 
crop throughout the producing areas 
in the United States, Another com- 
ment frequently heard is a sugges- 
tion to force canners to pay top price 
for grapefruit. In my opinion grove 
net returns to owners will be greater 
when canners are considered a 
floor as regards prices, because the 
canners can use a larger volume if 
prices are reasonable and then the 
grower who produces fancy U. S. 
No. 1 fruit should receive top prices 
for this grade. Possibly if prorating 
is in effect only U. S. No. 1’s should 
be permitted to move on fresh mar- 
ket until at least half of this grade 
has been shipped, then next draw on 
No 2 fruit, and thereby maintain 
fancy prices with only fancy fruit. 

In my opinion, grapefruit growers 
would not have stability if they re- 
ceived a net return of $1.00 per box 
over a period of a few years for, if 
this were the case, we would find an 
immense increase in acreage and we 
all know the problem of overproduc- 
tion as an impossible one. If grow- 
ers will increase production of their 
present acreage, studying the pro- 
per method in so doing and also im- 
prove the quality they will undoubt- 
edly find it possible to receive good 
returns on actual cash value of 
grapefruit grove property. 

I want to give you an experience 
our organization had. Our first year 


of operation we sold our goods at 
five dollars per case of twenty-four 
cans of grapefruit segments. The 
past season, we sold this same pack- 
age at a dollar and seventy-five cents. 
The year we sold at five dollars per 
case, we paid growers fifteen cents 
per box less than we paid during 
the past season for their grapefruit. 
The year we sold at five dollars we 
did not make enough profit to pay 
interest on invested capital while the 
past season, selling at a dollar and 
seventy-five cents per case, the same 
product, and paying the growers fif- 
teen cents per box more for grape- 
fruit, we were able to pay interest 
on our invested capital, all because 
of the increase in amount packed and 
sold by reason of its being priced in 
reach of all consumers. Do not get 
your prices too high — grow more 
fruit with less costs — and permit 
your product to remain in favor with 
the consumer because of good qual- 
ity and reasonable prices. 

Distributors advise the canninz 
industry that in their opinon the sale 
of canned citrus products will con- 
tinue to grow until sales are more 
than double the past season, provid- 
ing the cost to consumer does not 
advance. All of you know that during 
the past season groves netted a sat- 
isfactory income to most growers, 
when the average price paid by can- 
ners for the entire amount of grape- 
fruit purchased averaged slightly 
higher than fifty cents a field box at 
grove side, 

Canners have a problem to con- 
sider in the oncoming large produc- 
tion in Texas. We expect their lower 
quotations to affect distribution un- 
til there is canned in Taxes a suffi- 
cient volume of citrus products to 
create a price for their raw product 
similar to that which canners pay 
for Florida grapefruit. Our canning 
industry is offering the Texas can- 
ners statistics and any information 
we have that will be of assistance in 
their packing a good product. I 
visited in Texas during October and 
representatives from National Can- 
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ners Association and other allied in- 
dustries were there offering coopera- 
tion, believing it will prove profit- 
able for the entire citrus industry 
to endeavor to be cooperative, rath- 
er than destructive. After all, Texas 
is producing a large amount of grape- 
fruit and it will be sold, regardless 
of price, and often we help our- 
selves by helping others. 

In conclusion, we in the canning 
industry are proud of our position 
in this great citrus industry within 
our state. We consider the grower and 
canner have mutual interests, You, 
as growers, are interested in pro- 
ducing fruit, and must find it profit- 
able if you are to continue your in- 
terest in production. We, as canners, 
are interested in operating our plants 
efficiently and producing a product 
of good quality which we may pass 
on to the consumer, priced reason- 
ably enough to maintain their in- 
terest in continuing to use our pro- 
duct. We are interested in building 
on a sound foundation a _ business 
that will continue to be a credit to 
our great state. 


Mexican Fruit Fly 
Quarantine Revised 


The Secretary of Agriculture an- 
nounced recently a revision of the 
Federal domestic Mexican fruit fly 
quarantine and regulations No. 64), 
which became effective October 15, 
1937. 

The quarantine and regulations as 
now revised prohibit the interstate 
shipment of grapefruit, oranges, and 
all other citrus fruits except lem- 
ons and sour limes, from the coun- 
ties of Brooks, Cameron, Hidalgo, 
Willacy and a portion of Jim Wells 
county, Tex., unless a Federal per- 
mit has been issued for their move- 
ment. Jim Wells county is the only 
area added under the new regula- 
tions. 

Peaches, apples, pears, plums, 
quinces, apricots, mangoes, sapctas, 
guavas, mameys, ciruelas and fruit of 
species of the genus Sargentia are 
prohibited interstate shipment from 
the regulated area. 

The revision also fixes a host-free 
period from May 1 to August 31, 
inclusive, of each year, subject to 
such modifications as to duration and 
dates of commencement and termi- 
nation as may be authorized by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Entomology 
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But Its O. K. 
For I’m Headed 
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Speed Picking Dreaded 
By The Grower Is No 
Longer An Evil. 


Mold and Rot Breeding 
Bruises Do Not Occur 
When 


TOWNSEND 


Non-Bruise Bags 
Are Employed 


Soft Rubber 
Rim Breaks 
Blow 


GROWERS! 


Insist On Townsend Non- 
Bruise Bags and Enjoy 
Greater Financial Returns 


TOWNSEND 
Sash, Door & Lumber Co. 
Box 818 


LAKE WALES, FLA. 


¥ 


Nine 
and Plant Quarantine. It designates 
the insect formerly known as the 
Mexican fruit worm under the more 
appropriate title of Mexican fruit 
fly; adds fruits of species of the 
genus Sargentia to the lists of hosts; 
modifies former specific restrictions 
as to containers may specify the con- 
ditions and period for the mainttn- 
ance of sanitary requirements in 
groves, and may modify, by admin- 
istrative instructions, any of the re- 
strictions contained in the regula- 
tions, other than those pertaining 
to the extension or reduction of the 
regulated area, when in his judg- 
ment such action is necessary to pre- 
vent the spread of the Mexican fruit 
fly. 


Fosgate Buys 
Another Grove 


Sale of the 120 acre Arthur S. 
Cecil citrus grove, located between 
Altamonte Springs and Forest City, 
to the Chester C. Fosgate Co., was 


announced recently. The big grove 
is platited mostly to oranges, but 
a considerable acreage of grapefruit 
is included. The amount of the trans- 
action was not stated. 

Youngest trees in the grove are 
between 12 and 15 years old, while 
some of the oldest units include big 
seedling trees. The land is gently 
rolling and located in the middle of 
an important citrus growing area— 
not far from the Fosgate packing 
house at Forest City. 

Purchase of this 120 acre tract 
brings the Chester C. Fosgate Co.’s 
grove holdings to more than 1,000 
acres, it was learned, while the com- 
pany also cares for an additional 
2,000 acres each season. The blocks 
are located in various parts of the 
Central Florida district. Fosgate’s 
Forest City packing house, while nct 
the largest in Florida in size, is 
nevertheless the heaviest producing 
unit among the state’s packing houses, 
for the total shipments last season 
from this single plant exceeded by 
a considerable margin the total ship- 
ments from any other one citrus 
packing house in Florida. State fig- 
ures, compiled by Com. Nathan 
Mayo, show that the local Fosgate 
plant, located only a few miles north- 
west from Orlando, shipped exactly 
657,607 boxes of fruit in the 1936- 
37 season. This was the record for 
the entire state. 
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MAKING A GOOD START 


Early indications would seem to justify the 
belief that the Florida Citrus Control Commis- 
sion has suffered no deterioration in aggressive 
and effective action on behalf of the industry 
as a whole and the growers in particular from 
the accession of the newly appointed members. 

Taking hold of their new duties like veter- 
ans, and at the some time soliciting the advice 
and counsel of the hold-over members, the new- 
ly appointed commissioners have shown and 
are showing a determination to do all in their 
power to make the Commission a vehicle for 
the betterment of the entire industry in the 
state. Early steps taken by the Commission ap- 
pear to have met with the hearty approval of 
the growers, whose interests the Commission 
was created to serve. 

For the most part, the steps so far taken have 
had the unanimous support of Commission 
members, both old and new, and there has 
existed a spirit of harmony and good will which 
augurs well for the industry. There has been 
so far an agreeable absence of turmoil, strife 
and “‘politics’’ which in times past have charac- 
terized efforts to harmonize various elements 
in the industry. 

This publication last month expressed the 
belief that the newly appointed members would 
serve to strengthen the Commission and that 
they would work effectively to solve many of 
the problems with which the industry in the 
state is faced. The promptness with which the 
Commission has acted on important measures 
and the harmony which has prevailed con- 
vinces us that our first estimate of the present 
personnel of the Commission was fully justi- 
fied. Sentiment among the growers of the state 
appears to be squarely behind the Commission 
and its acts. 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATION NEEDED 


Discussing the orderly distribution of citrus 
fruits and pointing to the marketing programs 
now in effect in California, Arizona and Texas, 
The California Citrograph says: 

“Anyone with half an eye must see that, with 
world production of citrus increasing as it is 
doing, some sort of unified program must be 
followed by the four main citrus producing 
states in the United States — California, Flor- 
ida, Arizona and Texas — if there is any profit 
to be returned.” 

For many years The Citrus Industry has be- 
lieved and preached the doctorine that there 
must be a closer understanding and a closer 
affiliation between the citrus growers of all. the 
producing states if the grower is to receive 
adequate returns for his investment and his 
labor. 

Citrus is citrus wherever grown. There may 
be a difference in appearance, a difference in 
quality, a difference in juice content, a differ- 
ence in this minor detail or in that — but to 
the ultimate consumer, citrus remains citrus. 

It is not enough that the grower in Florida 
or Texas or California should stop competing 
with his neighbor if he is to continue competing 
with the growers of other producing states. As 
The Citrograph so aptly says, what is needed 
is a unified program applicable to all produc- 
ing states. 

This does not mean any lessening of efforts 
of each state through advertising or otherwise, 
to promote the sale and distribution of its own 
fruit, but it does mean that all should act in 
harmony under a well defined program to bring 
about the highest possible returns to the grow- 
ers in all producing states. 


BREAKING A RECORD 

According to government estimates Florida’s 
orange crop this season will approximate 24,- 
000,000 boxes, an all-time record. 

With such a crop in prospect, it behooves 
Florida growers and shippers to cooperate: in 
every way possible to see that the crop is mar- 
keted in an orderly manner and that none but 
the very pick of the crop finds its way to’ ‘out- 
side markets. 

An aggressive, concentrated and intelligent 
advertising campaign also is a necessary step 
if growers are to receive an adequate return for 
their fruit. It is not enough that we in Florida 
know of the excellence of Florida oranges and 
of their health-giving qualities —-we must’ let 
others know of it through proper advertising 
channels. 
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Improvement Of Sub-Tropical 


Fruit Crops- Citrus F ruits 


Grown for thousands of years in 
the Orient, citrus fruits were estab- 
lished in Florida by 1579 and Cali- 
fornia by 1709 and were worth over 
134 million dollars to growers in the 
United States in 1934. They are an 
outstanding source of vitamin C and 
an important source of vitamin B. 
Their unique sprightly flavors come 
from a combination of sugars 
(sweetness), acids (tartness), glu- 
cosides (bitterness), esters (aroma), 
peel oil (aroma). The chief types, 
including those used as rootstocks 
are sweet orange, sour orange, Kirg 
orange, tangerine orange, satsuma 
orange, shaddock, grapefruit, pum- 
melo, citron, lemon, lime, Ichang 
(lemon), kalpi, calamondin and kum- 
quat. 

Today, large production, decreas- 
ing returns, and increased competi- 
tion place great stress on improve- 
ment by breeding. Breeding work 
was begun in Florida by the Depart- 
ment in 1892 and by the State sta- 
tions in California in 1910, in Flor- 
ida in 1924, in Alabama in 1933, and 
in Texas in 1934. It is being carried 
on in Hawaii, Mexico, Brazil, Argen- 
tine, Spain, Italy, Greece, Morocco, 
Palestine, Japan, China, India, Zan- 
zibar, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Improvement of citrus fruits in 
the United States prior to the use 
of modern breeding methods was by 
introduction of varieties from abroad, 
the selection of chance seedlings, 
and probably selection of some bud 
mutations. The record of the earlier 
development of varieties is full of 
interesting vicissitudes. Among the 
outstanding successes is the story of 
the Washington Navel orange. 
Through the help of a missionary, 
William Saunders, who was then 
Superintendent of Gardens and 
Grounds in Washington, D. C., got 
12 navel orange trees from Bahia, 
Brazil, in 1870. Mrs. Eliza Tibbetts, 
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migrating to Riverside, California, in 
1873, took two of them along. They 
proved to be almost as important 
in California history as the discovery 
of gold, since all of California’s 
Washington Navel orange plantings 
came from these two original trees. 

The objectives of breeders today 
include: Tree characters—compact- 
ness, vigor, productiveness, disease 
resistance, cold resistance, congenial- 
ity with rootstocks, and correct mar- 
ket maturity. Fruit character—high 
dessert quality, seedlessness or near 
seedlessness, correct size and shape, 
good shipping and storage quality, 
attractive exterior, standard vitamin 
C content, firm pulp for canning, and 
attractive juice color. There are 
other special requirements for root- 
stocks. In the past the chief methods 
of improvement were by: (1) Se- 
lection of superior seedlings without 
controlled pollination. Citrus fruits 
have the pecularity of producing 
several seedlings from one _ seed. 
Usually only one is the product of 
the union of male and female par- 
ental cells; the others are practical- 
ly buds within the seed tissue and are 
produced non-sexually, This adds to 
the difficulty of breeding work. (2) 
Selection of superior bud mutations. 
This has been very important. since 
the intensive studies made by A. D. 
Shamel, of the Department, and his 
co-workers. In the past 18 years, 
probably 10 million buds have been 
sold to California growers alone as a 
result of this work. (3) Hybridiza- 
tion, especially between different 
species of citrus. This method is be- 
ing used chiefly to create new types 
with unique flavors and other char- 
acteristics, 

The last two improvement methods 
are still actively employed. 

Hybridization is being carried on 
by the Department and State stations, 
with promising results in several 
cases. Almost every kind of citrus 
fruit has been crossed with almost 
every other kind. Among the new 
types produced are the tangelo (man- 
darin orange x grapefruit); tangelo 
x grapefruit; tangerine x sweet 
orange; Perrine lemon (lemon x 
lime); citrange (trifoliate orange x 
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sweet orange); citrangequat (cit- 
range x kumquat); citrangedin (cit- 
range x Calamondin) ; limequat (lime 
x kumquat); tangemon (mandarin x 
lemon) ; tangor (orange x mandarin) ; 
orangelo (grapefruit x orange) ; ora- 
mon (lemon x _ orange); limelo 
(grapefruit x lemon) ; lemon x grape- 
fruit; lemon x citron. The hybrids 
are so numerous and varied naming 
them is becoming a problem in itself. 

In connecton with breeding work, 
several technical problems are being 
studied, especially polyembryony 
(the sexual production of embroys) 
and the inheritance of disease re- 
sistance. 

Fruits Other Than Citrus 

While many of the eubtropical 
fruits important in other regions, 
such as the loquat, jujube, cheri- 
moya, granadilla, jaboticaba, and 
white sapota, are relatively unimpor- 
tant in the dietary and agriculture 
of the continental United States, 
others, such as the pineapple, fig, 
olive, avocado, and date are the 
basis of established industries; and 
still a third group, including the 
mango, papaya, lychee, and guava, 
give promise of taking rank with 
those already firmly established. 
Most of those in the first group are 
adapted to one section or another of 
the United States, or to Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, and_ the 
Canal Zone. With practically all of 
these fruits, breeding work and gen- 
etic studies are only at their begin- 
ning in this country, though there 
are some extensive and valuable col- 
lections of germ palsm made by such 
far-sighted pland explorers as David 
Fairchild and Wilson Popenoe and 
their co-workers, Though the areas 
of possible cultivation are limited, in- 

(Continued on ata 14.) 
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Clean-up Measures Against Scale 
Insects and Whiteflies 


The time cf the year is here when 
growers should be thinking of the 
fall clean up on their citrus trees 
which may be too heavily infested 
with scales and whiteflies. Although 
the cloudy-winged whitefly will be on 
the wing until November, the last 
brood of the common citrus white- 
fly, which is usually by all means 
the largest brood of the year, is now 
on the wing or has just disappeared 
in the southern part of the state. 
They will soon have laid practically 
all their eggs and in ten days after 
the disappearance of the brood ef 
adult whiteflies practically all of the 
eggs will have hatched. The larvae 
of the whiteflies are small and easily 
killed. There is, too, another reason 
for killing them in the early stages 
of their life history, that is to pre- 
vent the drain on the which 
accompanies the growth of the lar- 
vae, It is evident that the younger 
the whiteflies can be killed the less 
damage there will be to the trees, 
so that the program that the Experi- 
ment Station has long advocated is 
to watch the flight of the adult white- 
flies. When these have largely dis- 
appeared from the wing, wait ten 
days for the eggs to hatch. The av- 
erage period for an egg to hatch is 
seven days but by waiting ten days 
one assures himself that practically 
all of the eggs have hatched. At 
the end of this ten days period is 
a good time to spray. In other werds, 
the last week or so in September or 
the early part of October is an es. 
ecially good time to spray for ths 
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common citrus whitefly. This is the 
last brood of the season and if these 
larvae are killed the trees will re- 
main free of whiteflies until the 
spring brood emerges, usually the 
last of February or March. 

In groves where the cloudy-wing- 
ed whitefly is abundant it would of- 
ten be well perhaps te wait a month 
later as this species is later in com- 
ing out that what we have always 
called the common citrus whitefly. 
In some parts of the state, however, 
the cloudy-winged whitefly has dur- 
ing the last few years become the 
more abundant of the two. 

The proper spray is an oil emul- 
sion, There are many brands of these 
on the market, containing variable 
amounts of oil, but in all cases of the 
least highly refined oils the amount 
of oil in the dilute spray should be 
1 per cent, but with the more high- 
ly refined oils 1% per cent is re- 
commended. This does not mean 1 
per cent or 1% per cent of the 
emulsion but one per cent of actual 
oil. Fellow the directions on the con- 
tainers for dilutions. This oil emul- 
sion, if thoroughly applied, will at 
the same time clean up any infesta- 
tions of scale insects on the trees. 

There are other reasons why the 
early fall is an especially good time 
to clean up citrus insects, The rainy 
season will soon end which means 
that the entomogenous fungi, which 
do such good work in keeping down 
scale insects and _ whiteflies, will 
gradually become less efficient, Then 
too, the fall of the year is the more 
convenient time to spray. One can- 
not spray trecs when they are wet 
with dew or rain and with the less 
highly refined oils at least it is usual- 
ly not safe to spray when the tem- 
perature is above 90 degrees F. If 
you substract from the average sum- 
mer day those hours when the trees 
are wet with dew or rain and those 
hours when the temperature is 
above 90, not a very long day is left 
for spraying. Later on in the season 
the citrus grower will be busy with 
picking and marketing activities 
and it is well to. get this. spraying 
out of the way before the busy season 
begins. 
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The spraying, of course, should be 
thoroughly done. In the case of 
whiteflies, particular attention must 
be given to the underside of the 
leaves, as this is where the larvae 
are found exclusively. The purple 
scale is liable to occur on both sur- 
faces of the leaves as well as the 
twigs and fruit. The Florida red scale 
is usually on the upper side of the 
leaves and fruit. Therefore, to give 
a good kill of all of these pests a 
thorough coverage is necessary. An 
oil emulsion will also kill any rust 
mites hit but will not give as long a 
protection against rust mites as will 
lime-sulfur, or any other compounds 
containing sulfur, 

Oil emulsions should not be applied 
within two weeks of an application 
of lime-sulfur as the combination of 
oil and sulfur on the leaves is liable 
to cause serious burning. For these 
reasons then, late September and 
early October is an excellent time to 
give a clean up spray for whiteflies 
and scale insects. The rainy season 
is drawing to a close, making spray- 
ing more practicable. The weather is 
cooler and there is less danger of 
burning the fruit. Entomongenous 
fungi cannot be depended upon to 
control whiteflies and insects dur- 
the dry part of the year. It is well to 
get this work out of the way be- 
fore the picking season begins, or 
the time for disking groves. 

However, there is one exception to 
the statement that this is a good 
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time to apply an oil emulsion spray. 
The exception is early ripening fruit. 
An oil emulsion spray may delay the 
ripening of the fruit for a time and 
interfere with coloring. In the case 
of early varieties which it is desir- 
able to market as early as possible, 
Hamlins, satsumas, early varieties of 
grapefruit, etc., this delay in matur- 
ity may be very undesirable. It is 
therefore recommended that early 
maturing varieties should not be 
sprayed with an oil emulsion until 
after the fruit has been picked. 

If the infestation of whiteflies and 
scale insects is not particularly se- 
vere, or there are many rust mites 
present, or especially with the early 
varieties mentioned above, lime-sul- 
fur fortified with from 5 to 10 
pounds of wettable sulfur per 100 
gallons may be substituted for the 
oil emulsion and give satisfactory 
control. This will not delay the col- 
oring of the fruit as does an oil 
emulsion, but if anything has the op- 
posite effect, hastening coloring and 
imparting a finer texture to the 
rind. It will also give longer contrel 
of rust mites. 


AGRICULTURAL CIRCLES 
SUFFER LOSS IN DEATH 
OF COUNTY AGENT GOMME 


The state’s agricultural circles 
suffered a distinct loss in the death 
of County Agent William Gomme at 
his Clearwater home on Oct. 5, Mr. 
Gomme, 56, had been in Florida ex- 
tension work almost continuously 
since 1914, having served as county 
agent in Lake, Polk, Duval, and Pi- 
nellas counties. During 1918-19 he 
was district agent for southern Flo- 
rida. 

Born in Hampshire, England, June 
8, 1881, Mr. Gomme became a natu- 
ralized American citizen in 1906. 
He was with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture from 1907 to 1914. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF SUB- 

TROPICAL FRUIT CROPS 

— CITRUS FRUITS 

(Continued from page 12.) 
terest in several of the subtropical 
fruits is growing, and with it the 
need for superior forms achieved 
through breeding. The raw material 
is fascinating in range and variety, 
and breeders are sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with it to have worked out 
techniques and determined the de- 
sirable objectives in considerable de- 
tail. 

Fig growng is now the basis of a 
sizeable industry in California and 
Texas. Smyrna fig culture in Califor- 
nia did not get into its stride until 
the discovery, at the end of the last 
century, that a small wasp, whicb 
makes its home in the inedible capri- 
fig, is necessary for the pollination 
of a different type, the Smyrna fig 
of commerce. Improvement of figs—- 
as of most other subtropical fruits— 
since that time has been largely by 
introductions from abroad and the 
selection of superior strains. How- 
ever, hybridization has been conduct- 
ed in California since 1922, and of 
some 4,000 hybrid seedlings that 
fruited, several have been found with 
desirable characteristics. In Texas, 
hybridizing was started in 1935. 

Avocado breeding is in the for- 
tunate position of having a rich col- 
lection of varieties brought in by 
Wilson Popenoe and some of _ the 
early pioneers, available for hybri- 
dizing to obtain other combinatons 
of resistance to low temperatures, 
high quality, long range in market- 
ing season, and other superior char- 
acteristics. These varieties are being 
intensively studied and several worth 
while selections have been made. Al- 
though hybridizing has only begun, 
some excellent hybrids have already 
been secured and the future looks 
promising. 

Thousands of date offshoots have 
been brought into the United States 
by the Department of Agrculture and 
others, totalling over 140 varieties, 
and of these some 16 varieties are 
now important in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia and many varieties are: under 
test in Texas, Date breeding is an 
extremely slow process, Methods of 
controlled pollinations have now been 
worked out, but progress so far has 
been by mass selection. 

Pineapple growing has been reviv- 
ed in Florida since 1933; it is exten- 
sive in Hawaii and fairly extensive 
in Cuba and Puerto Rico. Hybridiza- 
tion has been begun by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; some work is 
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being done in the Phlippines; but 
most of the breeding work is in 
Hawaii, where promising results are 
being secured. 

The papaya, a “tree melon’, is 
counted an outstandingly fine fruit 
by those familiar with the best varie- 
ties. Florida seems best adapted to 
papaya culture in the United States, 
though the fruit is grown in Califor- 
nia and Texas also. It is very im- 
portant in the dietary of Hawaii, the 
Canal Zone and the Philippines. The 
Department of Agriculture has in- 
troduced many strains and related 
species, and a breeding project is 
now in progress. Breeding work is 
also being done in Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, and the Union of South Af: 
rica. 

The mango, one of the oldest of 
cultivated fruits, with a flavor some- 
what like pineapple and apricot com- 
bined, is grown in Florida — where 
over 200 introductions have been 
made by the Department, including 
more than 50 varieties and a number 
of related species — as well as in 
the island possessions of the United 
States. No method of controlled polli- 
nation has been worked out, but se- 
lection of superior seedlings holds 
considerable promise, and it is now 
being practiced in breeding for di- 
sease resistance and other character- 
istics. 

Miscellaneous subtropical fruits 
with which little breeding work has 
as yet been done in this country in- 
clude the olive, persimmon, grana- 
dilla, guava, feijoa, jaboticaba, ju 
jube, lychee, loquat, white sapote and 
cherimoya. All have possibilities for 
improvement and some are except- 
ionally interesting. 
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HORTICULTURAL PROTECT- 
ION SERVICE IN 1937-38 
(Continued from page 3) 
and still maintain the exact simpli- 
city with which the frost forecasts 
are presented. Then, too, each grow- 
er usually is interested in conditions 
on his own property and this man- 
ner of presenting the forecast will 
enable him to pay particular atten- 
tion to the specific forecast for his 
own district. 

It is again desired to call atten- 
tion to the fact that all forecast sta- 
tions are invariably located in the 
colder portions of the local area 
where they will be representative of 
approximately 30 per cent of the to- 
tal acreage in the vicinity. If we 
selected warmer locations for our 
forecast stations then we would be 
forced on many occasions to forecast 
“no danger” on nights when damag- 
ing cold would be experienced in the 
lowlands, If we chose to do so we 
could select a network of forecast 
stations in elevated exposures where 
“no danger” forecasts would be amp- 
ly verified, even during a_ severe 
freeze such as was experienced in 
1934. Such a system of forecasting 
not only would be valueless but 
would actually mislead growers into 
the loss of their crops if they were 
prepared to protect them. By select- 
ing the coldest place for the fore- 
cast station the growers near each 
station can be reasonably sure that 
the temperature in the coldest places 
in their own groves will not be low- 
er than the temperature named in 
the forecast. 

Any practical grower knows that 
a considerable difference in tempera- 
ture usually exists on cold nights 
between low and high ground. It 
would be impossible to name a sin- 
gle temperature that would fit all the 
thermometer stations in the neigh- 
borhood of a forecast station. Des- 
pite this fact, however, some deter- 
mined efforts have been made on the 
part of small groups of growers and 
real estate agents with properties 
in warm locations on hill slopes and 
on the leeward side of large lakes 
to undermine public confidence in 
the weather bureau frost forecasts 
by publicly calling attention to the 
inaccuracies of the forecasts when 
compared with readings of their own 
favorable located thermometers, 

Future events do not always cast 
their shadows before. We make no 
claims of infallibility for the official 
forecasts, especially since they are 
still in the experimental stage as we 
have not yet had the opportunity to 
collect the local data so vitally nec- 
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essary for their preparation. It is a 
matter of public record, however, 
that the forecasts issued during the 
two years of our service were un- 
usually accurate. At the four main 
forecast stations covering the key 
temperature situations in Central 
Florida about 127 of the 132 fore- 
casts issued during the first year 
of service were correct within two 
degrees of temperature named in the 
forecast. Last season, considering all 
of the 40 forecast stations during 
the entire season, 98 per cent of the 
forecasts issued were correct and 99 
per cent were within one degree of 
being correct. This record shows high 
forecasting skill and merits the con- 
sideration of every grower, 
Adaptation of the forecasts to cov- 
er high ground locations is easily 
done. It merely requires adding to 
the forecast station temperature the 
number of degrees that represents 
the average difference in tempera- 
ture between a grower’s private sta- 
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tion and the nearest official forecast 
station. This temperature difference 
is determined beforehand by compar- 
ing the minimum temperature read- 
ings taken on cold night from the 
private thermometer with minimum 
temperature readings taken from the 
forecast station on the same nights. 
Suppose as a result of such compari- 
son that Mr. Smith finds that his 
station is 4 degrees warmer on the 
average, than the temperature at the 
forecast station. To adapt the fore- 
cast to his own property he merely 
adds 4 degrees to the official fore- 
cast temperature changing, for ex- 
ample, a 26 degree forecast for the 
official station to a 30 degree fore- 
cast for his own property. 

To assist in the adaptation of fore- 
casts for elevated groves in districts 
where the topography is hilly, spec- 
ial forecasts will be prepared for 
elevations of 25 feet, 50 feet and 75 
feet above the floor of the valley. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Review of Texas Citrus Shipments 


For Season of 1936-37 


The rapid increase in the produc- 
tion and shipment of citrus fruits in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas is of interest to citrus grow- 
ers everywhere, and particularly te 
the grapefruit growers of Florida 
who find their chief competition in 
the Texas field, a competition which 
promises to grow greater and greater 
as the Valley groves come into full 
bearing, 

A recent issue of Texas Farming 
and Citriculture contains the follow- 
ing review of the 1936-37 season: 

The main features of the 1936-37 
Texas shipping season are set forth 
in the annual review prepared by 
W. D. George of the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, 

The crop was more than three times 
as heavy as in any previous season. 
Due chiefly to this fact and selling 
competition within the industry on 
the part of a large number of small 
dealers, grapefruit prices were below 
normal. Oranges, on the other hand, 
brought high prices because of freeze 
damage to the crops in California 
and Arizona. Active administration 
by the Texas Department of Agricul- 
ture of the State law intended to 
keep immature fruit from the mar- 
kets prevented carload shipments un- 
til the week ending October 10. The 
movement was slow until about the 
end of the month, when rail ship- 
ments had totaled 710 cars of grape- 
fruit, less than 40 of oranges and 
about 120 of mixed citrus. 

The peak shipment weeks of the 
season were as follows: For grape- 
fruit, the week ending March 27, 
when 1,497 cars were shipped; or- 
anges, the week ending February 27, 


PATENTS 


Send me sketch, picture, or model of 
your new invention. I will give you 
prompt report on its probable pat- 
entability based on a search of the 
patent records for a small charge. 


PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, 
VINES, ETC. 


can now also be protected by Patents. 
International Building 


GEORGE E. COOK 
Washington, D. C. 
Registered Patent Attorney 








which saw the shipment of 169 cars; 
mixed citrus, the week ending Janu- 
ary 23, when the movement amount- 
ed to 156 cars. The tabulation below 
shows the notable increase in ship- 
ments of grapefruit and oranges in 
1936-37 over 1935-36. 


est level and that ending April 23, 
when the volume of shipments had 
fallen to the smallest of the season, 
5,003 boxes, saw the highest average 
price, $3.01 per box. 

In truck haulings bushel tubs or 
baskets were most commonly used, 





NUMBER OF CARS: 


Shipped by rail and boat —.... 
Shipped by motor vehicles 

Shipped in mixed cars (estimate) 
Shipped L.C.L. express 


Utilized by processing plants ——--...— 


Tootal Carloads 





GRAPEFRUIT ORANGES 
36-37 35-36 36-37 35-36 
13,887 3,762 1,751 223 
... 2,785 1,409 2,492 1,173 
925 300 924 290 
sa 207 137 200 130 
. 6,890 1,600 10 iamoteats 
24,696 17,208 5,377 1,896 


ne 
1936-37 CITRUS CROP RETURNS 


Average Price Return 
$2.09 per box $13,397,234 
7.50 per ton 768,700 


$14,165,934 


Grapefruit Boxes 
Shipments ae 
I oo incciineeemsnal 2,563,000 

TU cies cintaentngasmmenell 8,973,160 


nnn dada 


The returns shown above were the 
average for the season in the six 
leading auction markets and thus. in- 
clude freight and a_ small selling 
charge. No other official figures as 
to citrus market returns are avail- 
able. 

The average orange returns -to the 
cooperative associations affiliated 
with the Rio Grande Valley Citrus 
Exchange are given below. These 
are the returns received at the ship- 
ping plants and hence no freight 
costs are charged against them, 


Standard Box 


PERE caidecmtienns ano hite 
Hamlin . 1.89 
Navel -....- . 178 
Temple 1.63 
Valencia —___-.- . 2.92 
The equivalent of about 3,600 


boxes of oranges were processed at 
citrus by-product plants. 

Figures giving the grapefruit auc- 
tion prices by weeks throughout 
the season indicate that the month 
in which a shipment was made had 
little effect on prices. The week 
ending December 11 showed the low- 


their number being 481,823, as 
against 133,382 standard-size boxes. 
Trucks, making about 11,917 trips 
northward on the main highway with 
citrus alone from December to April 
inclusive, transported the equivalent 
of 2,578 carloads of fruit. 


The present relative importance cf 
the various States in the marketing 
of Texas grapefruit is revealed as 






follows: 

Destination No. of Cars 
1937 1936 

Alabama .- isa atactastil 2 4 

Arkenees 3.214 284 20 

C — 





FOR SALE 


Lists of Florida Citrus Growers 
compiled from recent survey 
of groves, arranged by counties. 
Names, address, acreage and le- 
gal description. 
Also List Wealthy Residents 
of Florida 


National Survey Co. 
P. O. Box 163 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Colorado 
Connecticutt 
Delaware 


THE 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 


Louisiana _. 
Maine 


Massachussetts 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

TN ae 
Missouri 

oF 
Nebraska 

Nevada - 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey - sien 
New Mexicc —........_ 
New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota _..... 
Ohio ae 
Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . 

Virginia 

Washington _. 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin ase real 
Wyoming ie 13 


3,227 
113 


TOTAL JU. S. - 


Canada . 493 


GRAND TOTAL 18,021 3,340 

Shipment of fresh citrus by steam- 
er from Port Isable and the Port of 
Brownesville has not yet been prac- 
ticed to any great extent because the 
introduction of this service has been 
so recent that the establishment of 
regular sailing schedules for vessels of 
suitable type is still in a formative 
stage. However, the equivalent of 
.110 carloads of fruit was shipped 
from the ports to Boston, 41 to 
New Orleans, 37 to New York, 7 
to Philadelphia and 1 to Oslo, Nor- 
way. 

According to a brief forecast in 
the review, the 1937-38 grapefruit 
production will be about six-sevenths 
of that of last season and the or- 
ange output will be about five- 
sevenths. Present indications seem 
to be for a total citrus production of 
approximately 25,000 carloads. 


DEAR SIR, UNLESS... 


Actor (modestly): “As a matter 
of fact, I have received letters from 
ladies in almost every place in 
which I have appeared.” 

Manager: “Landladies?” 
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mE eC 
Tied 


ee 


a® teagan’ 


WE continue to sum up the story of 
GULF Brands of Fertilizer in the above 
words — because they are the key to 
quality, quantity and fertilizer economy 
in crop production. 


Follow a fertilization program which 
gives your grove the right plant foods in 
the right amounts at the right time — and 
you'll have exactly the program so many 
growers have found to be most profit- 
able year in and year out. Your local 
Gulf Field Man will be glad to recom- 
mend such a program... at economical 
cost ... and help you with other crop 
problems, too. 


Get on-the-ground advice — ask your 
Gulf Field Representative to call. He 
may save you money. 


U corneal 
BreRTiLTsen 


E GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 
36th Street, South of East Broadway, Tampa, Floride 
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HOTICULTURAL PROTECT- 

ION SERVICE ‘IN 1937-38 
(Continued from page 15) 
These elevations are not to be con- 
fused with elevations above sea level 
since they are levels measure above 
the forecast stations in the coldest 

low ground areas, 

The forecast bulletins will be is- 
sued daily, including Sundays and 
holidays, from the main headquarters 
of the service at Lakeland. The morn- 
ing forecast is released at 11 a. m. 
and the evening or final report of 
the day at 4 p. m. In case of extreme 
emergency additional reports will be 
prepared if necessary, but when this 
is done the 4 o’clock forecast bulle- 
tin will specifically mention this fact. 
Interested growers should plan to re- 
ceive both merning and evening bulle- 
tins. Official bulletins will be handled 
by all commercial radio stations on 
the Florida Peninsula on a _ prear- 
ranged schedule. For example, the 
morning report will be broadcast daily 
by WRUF, the station to which you 
are now listening, at 11:30 a. m, and 
repeated again at 12:30 p. m. The 
evening report will be broadcast at 
5:00 p. m. and repeated again at 
6:30 p. m. Similar service on differ- 
ent schedules will be given over every 
other Florida radio station on the 
Peninsula, In addition to the radio 
service a condensed form of the 
morning report is posted at railroad 
stations of the Atlantic Coast Line 
and Seaboard Railway: in the agri- 
cultural areas. Private bulletins can 
be obtained at a very nominal cost. 
Information regarding this can be 
obtained on application to the Wea- 
ther Bureau at Lakeland. 

A new edition of the Grower’s 
Handbook on Frost will be issued this 
season and you can obtain a copy of 
it free on application to your county 
agent, This Handbook will contain the 
radio schedules and the list of fore- 
cast stations and show the division 
of the Peninsula into forecast dis- 
tricts, as well as other information 
that will be of value to you. 

It is planned to start the forecast 
service on November 3rd or 4th in 
order to give complete coverage of 


Save MONEY on 


Learn how to save Dealer Profit. Why 
some roofing wears longer than iron. Can't 
burn, crack or curl. Where to get the best 
roofing at Factory Prices—Guaranteed to 
please you. Get these money-saving facts jf 
now. Send post card today for FREE 
Book and Samples. 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. SL-7, Savannah, Ga. 
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To make “dressing up” a less 
painful process for men, shirt and 
vest are now being made in one unit. 
Suitable for full dress or tuxedo 
wear, this innovation has found fa- 
vor among those who are required 
to make quick changes in costume. 
As might be expected this two-in- 
one garment was first introduced in 
the movie colony. 


any early frosts that may occur; al- 
though on this date many of the fore- 
cast stations will not yet be in op- 
eration and it may be necessary to 
handle the warnings for certain por- 
tions of the districts in a rather gen- 
eral way until the work has been 
completely organized. 

A new feature of the Frost Ser- 
vice this year will be the daily pub- 
lication for distribution by mail of 
a special bulletin for Florida ship- 
pers of citrus and truck. 

This bulletin will contain telegra- 
phic temperature and rainfall 
ports from a selected list of stations 
covering the population centers of the 
Middle West and Eastern States, as 
well as special weather and temp¢ra- 
ture reports from fruit stations in 
California, Texas and Florida Reg- 
ional weather forecasts for the Mid- 
dle West and Eastern States for a 
period of 36 hours in advance also 
will be included The information to 
be presented has been carefully se- 
lected to assist in the marketing and 
shipping of Florida citrus and truck 
into the eastern markets and to per- 
mit a continuous survey of tempera- 
ture conditions in the important ag- 
ricultural areas competing with Flor- 
ida. 

We are grateful for the active co- 


re- 
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operation and support given to our 
service by individual growers and 
grower organizations throughout the 
state. In no small measure the suc- 
cess of our service has been due to 
this assistance and to a sympathetic 
understanding of the problems with 
which we have been faced, If there 
is any way in which our organization 
can be of any service to you as a 
grower or as a shipper, please do 
not hesitate to call on us. 


CITRUS GROVE VALUES 
MORE FIRMLY FOUNDED 


Farming interests equally concern 
the Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service whether they have been de- 
veloped on an extensive scale or 
their full stature remains to be at- 
tained, Citrus industry affairs afford 
an excellent example of the rural 
specialized activity that has rapidly 
expanded and become widely estab- 
lished, causing growing pains not in- 
frequently to be felt. 

Citrus activities in the State Agri- 
cultural Extension Service at first 
were mostly devoted to cultural 
methods, including cover crops, fer- 
tilzation, irrigation, insect pest con- 
trol and the like. Growers in at least 
one county valued the farm agent’s 
services along that line at consider- 
ably more than the entire cost at- 
tached to his office. Schools held at 
convenient points and times develop- 
ed a large enrollment among adults 
who studied grove management. 


JACKSONVILLE’S 
LARGEST and 
FINEST HOTEL 

300 Rooms 
300 Baths 


JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 
Chanlie Griner—_ 
, vos 


theater district. Every room an 
room with private aeons court! 


circu ice water, radio, fan 
bed lamp. Suites of parlor; 
bedroom and bath. Superior cuisine 
in Carling Grill, and in the Tavern. 
All Outside Rooms---No Court 
Circulating Ice Water In every room 
77 Rooms-- Single with Private Bath $2.00 
44 Rooms - $2.50 55 Rooms - $3.00 
66 Rooms - $3.50 23 Rooms - $4.00 
11 Suites: Parlor Bedroom & Bath - $6.00 


24 Sample Rooms with Private Bath $4.00 
Slight Increase in Rates for Double Occupancy 
Very Attractive Weekly and Monthly Retes 
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IMPRESSIONS 


(Continued from page 7) 
frequently, Chum Wilder of the 


Jackson Grain Co, 


That reminds that the Jackson 
Grain Co., recently issued a pam- 
phlet upon fertilizer for truck crops, 
and then took steps to make the 
issue roach-proof by an_ unusual 
back Frank D, Jackson 
loaned himself personally to that un- 
dertaking. 


cover, 


Some persons are _ just born 
quick witted. Consider, for  in- 
stance, Phil C. Peters of Winter 
Garden, head of the Yonug Men’s 
Marching Club of that fair city and 
member of the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission In New York a couple of 
years ago a companion led the Peters 
person into the very swagger res- 
taurant of the swank hotel where 
they were stopping. A waiter 
handed to each a menu that was a 
sort of cross between an «nabridge1 
dictionary and a Sears catalog as 
far as concerned. The 
other fellow started to study his 
copy, but Phil Peters, who doesn’t 
see too well without his glasses any- 
how, cut it short. ‘‘What’ve you 
got that’s good to eat?” he asked. 
The water said that the breast of 
guinea hen was particularly good. 
Now Phil Peters had eaten plenty of 
guinea hen down on the farm, and 
that sounded reasonable, so they 
ordered guinea hen. It was good. 
But the check was $10.40. “Look 
here,” said the Winter Garden per- 
sonage, “that’s awful.” The wait- 
er, however, pointed out that it had 
been necessary to kill two guineas, 
and the check was paid. That even- 
ing; returning from the show, the 
pair drifted on the tide into the 
hotel’s cocktail bar. A _ Phillipino 
boy rushed over and bestowed up- 
on each a wine list, almost as vol- 
unminous as the menu had been. This 
time Peters kept silence, allowed his 
companion to study the form charts 
and then order a Horse’s Neck. 
“The same for me,” said Phil Pet- 
ers, then caught himself, just in- 
stantly: ‘‘Hey, cancel that, and 
bring me a horse’s tail, I don’t want 
you to have to kill two horeses!” 


size was 


Headline in a Winter Park: news- 
paper, “Winter Park Packing Co., 


Is Optimistic.’”” Now isn’t that like 
old times. Right about the season 
when the papers used to blazon forth 
that “Skelly Is Optismitic,” follow- 
ed by Frank L. Skelly’s reasons for 
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his optimism concerning the forth- 
coming citrus season. And C. N. 
(Pinky) Williams, head of the Win- 
ter Park Packing Co., grew up in 
citrus under Frank Skelly, so why 
not remember one lesson out of the 
old book. 


We thought we had one on Frank 
Cooper and Jeff Thomas, who put the 
University Experiment Station’s con- 
clusions into words for the news- 
papers. The relative merits of var- 
ious manures retold in language so 
classical as to be worth remembering. 
We chortled with glee over their 
use of “pimento.” At last, we 
thought, we have something on that 
par of birds. We, ourself, use the 
Spanish word, “pimienta,” and we 
could understand the use of the 
final “fo”, but not the omission of 
the “i.”” However a look at the dic- 
tinary showed that the word is giv- 
en there as pimento. Of course, we 
know that the dictionary is wrong, 
but it looks as if we had better wait 
for something better to use if we are 
going to jump on the Gainesville 
pair. 


“You are cordially invited to at- 
tend,” it read, and the names of R. 
B. Woolfolk, W. H. Mouser, Law- 
rence Gentile, C. C. Commander, 
Chester C. Fosgate, Dr. P. Phillips 
and E. W. Asher as signatories be- 
low made it the equivalent of a roy- 
al command. So we girded up our 
lions and went into training for the 
annual beer and shrimp supper of 
the Florida Traffic Golf Assn. at Or- 
lando. Then word drifted in from 
Jacksonville that Frank Salisbury of 
that place, shrimp-eating champion 
of the organization to whom we had 
earlier been runner-up, was telling 
what he was going to do to us this 
time. Well, we got all ready, and 
on the night of October 19 we went 
to bat very well prepared. Of 
course, there was the usual embar- 
rassment in the first hour after the 
others had finished eating, the undue 


————___—_—__—_— 





Frostproof, Florida 
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attention bestowed upon Frank Sal- 
isbury and ourself as we continued 
to munch and gargle. People, who 
evidently had a bet down upon the 
Jacksonville champion, trying to get 
us out of our stride, like R. B. Wool- 
wolk pulling our hair, and Robert 
Green Parks of Jacksonville meta- 
odically tapping us upon the cran- 
ium with a not too empty beer bot- 
te. But on and on we went. We 
could see respect gleaming in Frank 
Salisbury’s eyes: we felt we had 
him. Then he sprang a surprise. 
With our finger tips ali torn and 
bleeding, Roy MacCormac rushed up 
with a fresh supply of shrimp for 
Frank Salisbury with the cellophane 
all removed. With our bleeding 
fingers we still had to go on peeling 
our own shrimp. It was a nasty 
trick, but we kept plugging on dog- 
gedly. Finally the result: a draw. 
So now there are two champions. 
If it hadn’t been for Frank Salis- 
bury’s ready-peeled shrimp we feel 
sure we would have had him. For 
we found a way to overcome our 
handicap of the previous time out. 
Then we quit when we felt the 
shrimp oozing out of our ears, and 
felt embarrassed about it. This 
year we closed our ears with cot- 
ton and sealing wax. We _ would 
have had him. 


ARIZONA GRAPEFRUIT 
CANNERIES TO START 
OPERATIONS DEC. 1ST 


Machinery is being installed in 
two new canneries, one at Tempe, 
Arizona, and the other at Yuma, un- 
der the name of the Desert Citrus 
Products Association to process sur- 
plus grapefruit of the four Arizona 
houses that market threugh the fa- 
cilities of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange, i. e., the Arizona Cit- 
rus Growers Association at Phoenix, 
Mesa Citrus Growers and McKellips 
Mutual Citrus Growers at Mesa, 
and the Yuma Mesa Fruit Growers 
Tssociation at Yuma. 


LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 
(15c per box and less for grapefruit), is brought about by determining 
which of some 15 elements should be applied to YOUR particular soil 
and being sure not to apply an excess of some others, because an ex- 
cess of one element may make several others unavailable. 

You are invited to visit growers where cooperation between us 
has been over a period of years. Your attention will be called to the 
low production cost, the size of the trees for their age, their present 
condition, the weight and grade of fruit, and how the necessity for 
pruning, spraying and irrigation is reduced to the minimum. 


KEENAN SOIL LABORATORY 


Weslaco, Taxes 
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Floridians Pay Tribute to Memory 
of Lue Gim Gong 


Floridians, particularly those iden- 
tified in any way with Florida’s great 
citrus industry, remember with in- 
terest and gratitude the work and 
accomplishments of a former Chinese 
citizen who played an important part 
in the development of the citrus in- 
dustry of the state, 


Under a Deland date line, the As- 
sociated Press recently carried a 
story briefly outlining the history and 
works of Lue Gim Gong, with whose 
name is associated one of the leading 
citrus varieties of the state The 
story as told by the Deland corres- 
pondent of the news agency is as 
follows: 


Deland, Fla., — About this time 
of the year, when Florida’s harvest 
of citrus starts to market, folk in 
the citrus belt recall Lue Gim Gong. 

Lue has been dead a dozen years, 
but behind him he left a living mon- 
ument of better oranges and grape- 
fruit. 

Lue Gim Gong was a Chinese. He 
came to America from Hongkong in 
1872 at the age of twelve years. Ar- 
riving in San Francisco, he proceed- 
ed to Boston. At North Adams, Mass. 
he was employed by Calvin T. Simp- 
son, United States ambassader to 
China. 

Became a Baptist 


Miss Fanny Amelia Burlingame, a 
cousin of the ambassador, became in- 
terested in the bashful Chinese bey 
and took him to work at her estate. 
He learned American customs and 
became a member of the Baptist 
church. 

Lue Gim Gong showed a particular 
interest in Miss Burlingame’s or- 
chard. He worked over the apple 
trees, and by pollenization produced 
an apple that ripened 30 days ahead 
of any other variety in the Massa- 
chusetts section. 

Where did he learn such an art? 

His most respected father, he told 
his employer, had owned an orchard 
in his native country. His mot#er, 
wise in ways of nature, had taught 
him the worthiness of crossing the 
pollen of good trees to make better 
trees, 

In 1886 he returned to his native 
China. The rigors of New England 
winters had broken Lue Gim Gong’s 
health, 


Back to Florida 

In less than six months the home- 
sick Chinese was back at the Bur- 
lingame estate. America, he said, was 
his home. He would not leave it 
again. 

Miss Burlingame, whom Lee called 
“Mother Fanny,” arranged for five 
acres of land to be bought for the 
youth near DeLand. Later she in- 
creased it to 45 acres, and Lue pros- 
pered. 

By 1888 he had cross-pollenized 
Hart’s late orange and the Mediter- 
ranean sweet orange to preduce the 
Lue Gim Gong orange, a fruit that 
remains on the tree six months and 
retains its original flavor and sound- 
ness, 

For his feat he was awarded the 
Wilder medal by the United States 
department of agriculture. 

1892 he produced the Lue Gim 
Gong grapefruit, which, it is said, 
withstands 10 degrees more celd than 
previous varieties and remains juicy 
so long as it is on the trees. 


RAIL, BOAT AND TRUCK 
SHIPMENTS OF FLORIDA 
C1iITRUS FRUITS 





The following comparative state- 
ment of the approximate carlot ship- 
ment of Florida citrus fruits to in- 
terstate destinations by rail, beat 
and trucks for the seasons 1932- 
33 to 1936-37, inclusive, was com- 
piled by Thomas D. Guthrie, traffic 
manager of the Growers and Ship- 
pers League of Florida, from reports 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the Florida State 
Marketing Bureau, the Market News 


INDUSTRY 
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Service on Fruits and Vegetables; 
also the Florida State Marketing Bu- 
reau Annual Fruit and Vegetable 
Reports as to shipments trucked out 
of the state: 

Season Sept. 1 to June 5 














1932-33 
Cars Perct. 
Rail 34,564 61% 
Boat *13,920 25 
Trucked out of state 8,288 14 
Total 56,772 100% 
1933-34 
Rail 26,368 44% 
Boat 34,647 41 
Trucked out of state 9,025 15 
Total 60,040 100% 
1934-35 
Rail 23,004 40% 
Boat 23,557 41 


Trucked out of state 10,866 19 








Total 57,427 100% 
1935-36 
Rail 25,688 46% 
Boat 20,658 37 


Trucked out of state 9,425 17 














Total 55,771 100% 
1936-37 
Rail ._.. 89,068 55% 
Boat 23,315 33 
Trucked out of state 8,548 12 
Total 70,931 100% 


Average for the above 
five seasons: 








Rail 29,738 49.5% 

Boat 21,219 35.5 

Trucked out of state 9,230 15. 
Total 60,187 100% 
*Represents boat shipments to 


North Atlantic Ports, only. 


“I’ve always been religiously in- 
clined,” said the oyster as he slid 
down the minister’s throat, “but I 
never dreamed I would enter the 
clergy.” 






















THE OLDEST INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY BUSINESS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Seebay 


Since 1865 


CITRUS PACKING AND 
-CANNING SUPPLIES 


The Cameron and Barkley Company 
Tampa, Florida : 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
FARM AND HOME AGENTS 
WILL BE WEEK, NOV. 8-13 


Florida’s county and home dem- 
onstration agents will be called to 
Gainesville November 8-13 for their 
annual conference, it is announced 
by A. P. Spencer, vice director of the 
State Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice. The agents will confer with 
representatives of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, state offi- 
cials and others, and will discuss the 
problems of their work and make 
plans for 1938 activities, 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace has been invited to visit 
Florida during the session and to ad- 
dress the agents and other visitors. 
He hopes to be able to come to the 
state at that time, 

Several other representatives of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
have been invited and probaby will 
attend the conference, 

The conference will open Monday 
mornng and close Friday afternoon. 
During part of the time both county 
farm and home agents will be in joint 
session, but separate and sectional 
programs will occupy most of the 
week, There will be sections devoted 
to agronomy, animal husbandry, 
dairy husbandry, poultry, agricultural 
economics and program planning, ag- 
ricultural and soil conservation, cit- 
rus, vegetables, 4-H club work and 
various phases of home demonstra- 
tion work. 

It is expected that the state’s en- 
tire corps of 57 county agents and 
38 home demonstration agents will 
assemble for the week’s session. 


PRESENT STATUS OF 
FLORIDA CITRUS RATES 
FOR 1937-38 SEASON 


(Continued from page 5) 


plan, and to furnish without charge, 
certain types of refrigeration on 
shipments transported to the North 
Atlantic Ports was orally argued be- 
fore the. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will hand down a decision in 
8th. Now that all the evidence is in, 
we are inclined to believe the Com- 
mission will hand dawn a decision in 
the case very shortly. In the mean- 
time the truck-boat competitive rates 
under the sailing day plan, which 
has been extended for application 
until July 81, 1938, unless sooner 
cancelled or changed, will continue 
to apply. 
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NATURAL 


CHILEAN 
Nitrate of Soda 


Plenty of 
NITROGEN 


with the 


Vital Elements 
in 
NATURE’S OWN 
BALANCE and BLEND 


AGED AND MELLOWED 
SINCE TIME BEGAN 


Twenty-one 





Twenty-two 


INSPECTS TEXAS 
CITRUS SITUATION 


Major Edward T, Keeran, director 
of the Keenan Soil Laboratory, 
Frostproof, Florida, has returned 
from his second trip this year to the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley whire he 
made an extensive study, and sur- 
vey of the citrus situation. 


A closed mouth will get one fur- 
ther than an open-mind. 


] 


CLASSIFIED 


“Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 

. 


——_——_———¢ 


FREE Booklet describes 87 plans for mak- 
ing $20-$100 weekly, home or office, busi- 
your own. Elite Service, 606 Fifth ave., 
New York City. 


SEEDS—-ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 


Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


THRIFTY TREES and budwood from record 
performance Perrine Lemon parents. Per- 
sian Lime and other citrus varieties. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
-— 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 

a. 


STANDARD varieties of citrus trees 
including Persian limes and Per- 
rine lemons at reasonable prices. 
Ward’s Nursery. Avon Park, Fla. 


WANTED—Position as packing house fore- 
man; in citrus business twenty-five years; 
ten years’ experience as foreman; married 
man. J. R. Henry, Okahumpka, Florida. 


THOUSANDS of Rough Lemon Seed- 
ings, six to twenty inches high. 
$1.50 per hundred; $12.50 per 
thousand; ten thousand or more 
at $10.00 per thousand. Strong 
field grown plants. INDIAN ROCK 
NURSERIES, Largo, Florida. 


CHOICE Sour Orange Seedlings for 
fall planting, very desirable stock. 
S. G. Coburn, Dade City, Florida. 
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CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed for sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and elean. 
Price 25c per pound in 10@ pound lots 
and over, 80c per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f.o.b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell and 
San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY, Hastings, Florida. 


Hamlins, Valencias and Lue Gim 
Gongs for fall planting. All on 
Cleopatra root. Zellwood Nur- 
series, Zellwood, Fla. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


CAUSERIENCE LEPIDOFLOIA—(So-called 
Brazilian oak), resembles Australian pine. 
Grand for wind-breaks. Cold resistant. 
Beautiful. Send for sample of foliage. 
~ per 100. S. S. Matthews, Homestead, 

a. 


FOR SALE: 
grapefruit 
condition, 
information write 
Fort Myers, Fla. 


Several desirable bearing 
and orange groves, in good 
at extremely low prices. For 


H. C. Case, Box 87, 


“EVERY TRACTOR OWNER NEEDS IRV- 
ING’S 60 page 1937 tractor replacement 
parts catalog. Absolutely free. Thousands 
parts, all makes, tremendous price sav- 
ings. Irving’s Tractor Lug Co., 109 Knot- 
ville Road, Galesburg, Illinois. 


HARDIN’S SPERRYOLA Lemon, a profitable 
adapted commercial variety for all sece- 
tions. Hardy. prolific grower and produc- 
er. Limited number choice trees. Hardin 
Nurseries, Box 63, Lakeland, Fla. 

CITRUS NURSERY TREES, standard and 
new varieties on Cleopatra and Seur. 
Priced from 80c up. Grand Island Nur- 
series, Eustis, Fla. 


SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
DeSota City, Florida. 

NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yard 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto 
City, Fla. 


CITRUS SEEDLINGS, all root stock va- 
rieties. $10.00 per 1000 up. Grand Island 
Nurseries, Eustis, Fla. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 2 prints of each 26¢; 
20 reprints 25c. Pine Photo, Y-51384 Ne- 
vada, Chicago. 


MEN WANTED—sell shirts. No experience 
necessary. Free samples. Commission in 
advance. Free ties with shirts. Carroll 
Mills, 875A Flatbush Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BUDDED trees new Florida commercial lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, seab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 

WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars. 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


2 YEAR FIELD GROWN ROSES: Red, 
Pink, Shell, Salmon, White Radiance, Hol- 
lande, Columbia, Milady, Luxemburg, Edel, 
Padre, Victoria Talisman, Persian. All 
19¢ each, postpaid, ship COD. Catalog 
ne NAUGHTON FARMS, Waxahachie, 

‘exas. 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS, fresh crop, 
scarified, $15.00 per 100 ths. F. O. B. 
Eustis. GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, 
EUSTIS. FTA 


CROTALARIA—New crop. high quality. 
donble cleaned, scarified Crotalaria 
Striata seed for sale. Attractive prices. 
Carolinas’ Crotalaria Co., Camden, 8S. C. 


FOR SALE—80 acres good citrus land. two 
miles northwest of Cocos, Brevard Coun- 


November, 1937 


ty, Florida. Price $1600.00 cash. 8. Hen- 
dry, City Point, Florida. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


PERSONAL 
QUIT TOBACCO easily, inexpensively, with- 
out drugs. Send address. Ezra Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 


ALYCE CLOVER, the best legume for hay 
or covererop. Write for information. Har- 
din Groves, Box 63, Lakeland, Fla. 

UP to $20.00 paid for Indian Head Cents: 
Half Cents $125.00; Large Copper Cents 
$500.00, ete. Send dime for list. Roman- 
oeoinshop, D. Springfield, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Smal! packing house machin- 
ery and equipment complete. Apply Hector 
Supply Company, Miami. 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of 
THE CITRUS INDUSTRY, PUBLISH- 
ED MONTHLY AT BARTOW, FLOR- 
IDA, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1937. 

COUNTY OF POLK. 

STATE OF FLORIDA, 

Before me, a notary public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared S. Lloyd Frisbie, who hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The _ Citrus Industry, 
and that the following is to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, (and if a dialy paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, 
required buy the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in Section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
side of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher — Associated Publications 
Corp.. Bartow, Fla 

Editor — S. L. Frisbie, Tampa, Fla. 

Business Manager — S. Lloyd Frisbie, 
Bartow, Fla. 

2. That the owners are: 

Associated Publications 
Tampa, Florida. 

S. L. Frisbie, Tampa, Fla. 

S. Lloyd Frisbie, Bartow, Fla. 

B. L. Gable, Lutz, Fla. 

F. L. Skelly, Orlando. Fla. 

Frank Kay Anderson, 
Springs, Fla. 

B. W. Skinner, Dunedin, Fla. 

F. P. Wall, Mansfield, Ohio. 

8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: 

American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, 
Fla. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving *he names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders 
and securitv holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or securi- 
ty holder appears upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is giv- 
en; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which .-- 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has- no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any’ in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, . 
bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him. a aed 
S. LLOYD FRISBIE, ~~~ 

Business Manayeré: *. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me. 
this 29th day of September, 1937.- oe 
(SEAL) CLYDE GIBSON,....-. 
Notary Public. ** 

(My commission expires 2-27-1989)°: °: 


Corporation, 


Altamonte 
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Shippers 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Seek New 


Marketing Agreement . 


At a meeting held in Lakeland on 
November 14, shippers handling 
what is estimated to be fifty-six per 
cent of the Florida citrus crop join- 
ed in a petition asking the federal 
department of agriculture to approve 
a marketing agreement which would 
provide for permanent prorate of 
shipments for the remainder of the 
present shipping season, 


The action taken by the shippers 
was approved by the committee of 
eleven representing the growers and 
has the backing of many of the 
heaviest shippers of the state. If the 
petition is granted by the federal de- 
partment of agriculture after a pub- 
lic hearing, it is possible for the 
agreement to become effective by 
the middle of January. 

First, however, the agreement 
must be ratified by at least one- 
half of the shippers by volume and 
two-thirds of the growers of the 
state. Shippers claiming to represent 
more than fifty-six per cent of the 
crop signed the petition for a hear- 
ing and agreed to sign the agree- 
ment presented with the petition. 

The proposed agreement calls for 
continuous proration on allotments 
‘which are to be revised on a month- 
to-month basis by a control commit- 
tee of six growers and five shippers. 
The committee proposed at the Lake- 
land meeting, but which is subject 
to revision, includes the following 
growers: H. C. Case, Fort Myers; 
H. E. Cornell, Winter Haven; J. M. 
Crilley, Terra Ceia; T. C. Haw- 
thorne, Ocoee; A. F. Pickard, Lake- 
land; A. W. Young, Vero Beach. 


Shipper members proposed at the 
Lakeland meeting are: C. C. Com- 
mander, general manager of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange; C. C. Fos- 
gate, president of the United Grow- 
ers and Shippers Association; R. B. 
Woolfolk, vice-president of the Am- 
erican Fruit Growers Inc.; R. D. 
Keene, Winter Garden; C. J, Tur- 
ner, Umatilla. 

The new agreement was sought 
after progress in ironing out objec- 
tions to two previous proposed agree- 
ments was so slow as to endanger 
any regulation this season. 

Objections to the former drafts 


were that they did not name a con- 
trol committee and provided for pro- 
ration only on allotments rigidly fix- 
ed at the beginning witheut subject 
to change. 

“This so-called ‘frozen base’ meth- 
od of proration,’”’ State Senator S. L. 
Holland of Bartow, attorney for the 
shippers, said, “was hopeless from 
a iegal standpoint and from a stand- 
point of benefit to both growers and 
shippers, 

“It could have been knocked out 
in court on grounds of being unfair 
and inequitable because it would not 
allow consideration of additional 
fruit handled by a shipper after ori- 
ginal allotments were made. 

Handicaps Are Cited 


“It assumes an untruth that all 
shippers occupy the same relative 
position throughout the season, and 
would tread on the toes of aggres- 
sive shippers. It would handicap 
growers by tying them to one ship- 
per and keeping them from going 
to an agency that could get best 
results.” 

Under the new proposed agree- 
ment hearings would be held every 
30 days.for revision of allotments. 

Shippers who signed the petition 
represent 56.355 per cent of last 
year’s crop, and this is expected to 
be increased to nearly 70 per cent 
when others are given an opportun- 
ity to sign. The draft of the agree- 
ment is being kept in Florida tempor- 
arily to get as many signatures as 
possible, 

In addition to those already sign- 
ed, many told the sponsoring group 
they would add their signatures if 
they could be certain of enforcement 
of shipping regulations. Previous 
agreements had been invalidated by 
federal court action attacking the 
agricultural adjustment act. The 
new agreement is being sought un- 
der the revised AAA legislation pas- 
sed last June. 

“We can’t guarantee anything,” 
Holland said, “but we are in a 100- 
to-1 better position of having it en- 
forced this year than last year. As 
I see it, we are near the top cf the 
ladder on political performance. The 
federal cireuit court of appeals at 


New Orleans has upheld similar leg- 
islatien, and we think we are ready 
to enforce it.” 

Say Agreement Is Needed 

Shippers attending the meeting 
were unanimous in emphasizing the 
need of a marketing agreement 
which, they said, would prevent seri- 
ous marketing complications from a 
record crop of fruit. 

“All receivers are calling for an 
immediate sensible agreement,’ C. 
C. Commander said. “They peint 
out that all other producing sections 
have agreements and they can buy 
fruit from California and Texas 
with confidence and without fear of 
inconsistent distribution and glutted 
markets. 

“They insist that until Florida 
gives them the same assurance Flor- 
ida arrivals must be regarded with 
suspicion and commitments placed on 
a day-to-day basis.” 

H. E. Cornell, general chairman 
of the industry committee, presided 
at the Lakeland meeting, 

Shippers who signed the petition 
are Adams Packing Co., !nc.; Tree- 
Gold Cooperative Growers; Lake 
Wales Citrus Growers association; 
Holly Hill Fruit Products, Inc.; 
Lakeland Highlands cooperative; 
Pasco Packing association; D. C. 
Lee, Inc.; Aleoma corporation; Flor- 
ida Citrus exchange; L. Maxcy, Inc., 
Winter Haven Cooperative Growers; 
A. S. Herlong & Co.; Laco Sales 
company; American Fruit Growers 
Inc.; Polk Packing association; 
Snively Groves, Inc.; McDonald- 
Lakeland Groves Co.; Silver Springs 
Fruit Co.; Conita Fruit Sales Co.; 
Carey Citrus Products corporation; 
H. A. Pollard, Inc.; W. H. Stanford, 
lessee; Coward Fruit Co.; Waverly 
Growers Cooperative; Mountain 
Lake corporatic: ud S. S. Coach- 
man. 

Other shippers who have not sign- 
ed the petition and agreement, but 
who have signified their intention to 
do so, include: Terra Ceia Citrus 
Growers association; Chandler-Dav- 
is; Mid-State Distributors; Umatilla 
Fruit Co.; Manatee Fruit Co.; Nel- 
son and company; John S. Barnes, 
Inc.; David Bilgore; Lake Garfield 
Nurseries Co. 


‘1 
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Dont Short-Change Your Crops This Fall 


Need Me || 1D) LE ALL 
MAINTENANCE 
RATION 


THE MAGIC OF PROPER DIET 


ee Me aed 
Vitamin B in an otherwise normal diet 
In a short time the Vitamin B deficiency 
eel eM ett ee alla er eet] te) 
erst Lelie) Fields and 
groves also suffer 
severely from die- 
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UC el ee 

It has already regained musculor control 
Cte Mee SCM mee a) Lo 
diet can work the same magic in 
fields and groves which thrive on 
UU em me) yt: 
te) PNG aria) 
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Nature is more than 
ready to cooperate with the 
grower who understands and 
provides for the needs of his 
groves and fields. The basic need 
of agricultural crops is a main- 
tenance ration---not just a few 
bulk food-stuffs, but balanced 
feeding that supplies every es- 
sential food element in proper 
proportions. 


Courtesy Bureau Home Economics —U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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Groves and fields that have 
been short-changed by incom- 
plete diets will live and produce 
but their yield is always far below 
their actual capacity. Like the 
experimental laboratory rats 
that have been fed deficient 
diets, such groves and fields de- 
velop baffling deficiency diseas- 
es. They cannot regain full 
health and vigor until they re- 
ceive a normal maintenance 
diet. 


When IDEAL Brands are used 
there can be no deficiency ail- 


ments because IDEAL Fertiliz- 
ers supply the all-important 
maintenance ration. IDEAL 
Brands provide the food neces- 
sary to maintain plant life in full 
health and vigor; to promote 
maximum growth. They also 
restore essential elements to the 
soil and help to build up and pre- 
serve the soil’s precious natural 
reserves of vital food elements. 


Apply IDEAL Fertilizers this 
fall. Their maintenance ration 
ends dietary troubles and brings 
fields and groves back to sleek 


health and full bearing capacity. 
Nature’s response to an IDEAL 
diet is quick, pleasing and pro- 
fitable. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Control methods for dietary de- 
ficiencies and insect pests are 
discussed in our new fall citrus 
booklet written by Bayard F. Floyd, 
horticulturist, and Dr. R. L. Miller, 
entomologist. This booklet is free. 
Write for it. 


WILSON & TOOMER FERTILIZER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Use IDEAL 2144e% Get at Least a HALF BOX MORE per Tree 
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